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Lazar Parpetsi 

DICKPJVN KOUYMJIAN 

Haig and Isabel Berberian Professor of Armenian Studies 
California State University, Fresno 

Lazar Parpetsi (Lazar P‘arpec‘i) is the last historian of the famous fifth 
century of Armenian literature, the “golden” century at the beginning of 
which Mesrop Mashtots‘ created an Armenian alphabet. But Lazar may be 
the first Armenian historian whose identity is clear and whose time of 
writing unambiguous. Despite the lack of controversy concerning his 
person or arguments about when the History attributed to him was 
written—cf the polemic over Movsgs Khorenats'i, Agat‘angelos or EMshe 
—there has been in recent years, thanks to the discovery of firesh 
manuscript material, renewed interest in Lazar and a certain excitement 
on the part of scholars toward his work. These new data will be discussed 
in the critical bibliography at the end of the introduction. 

Certainly Lazar Parpetsi will become more valued as an authentic 
voice of the fifth century as scholarship forces tradition to give up 
cherished but dubious positions about other early Armenian historians. 
Re-evaluation of Parpetsi’s text, accompanied by the methodology used 
to analyze the new fragments, will compel scholars to consider anew the 
reliability of even the best critical editions of aU early sources as we have 
them. 

Lazar’s History, written about 500, traces the events in Armenia 
firom its partition in 387 to the installation of Vahan Mamikonean as 
marzpan in 485, a full century during which the very survival of Armenia 
as a separate and Christian entity was threatened. The narrative was 
separated by the nineteenth-century Mekhitarist Lewond Alishan into 
three major sections, plus Lazar’s own introduction, and divided into 100 
chapters; this arrangement was followed by the editors of the critical 
edition of 1904. The periodization is as follows: Section I. From 387 to 
the end of the Arshakuni dynasty in Armenia, circa 428, and the deaths of 
Saints Sahak and Mesrop a decade later; Section 11. the period of the war 
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of Vardan, roughly the 440s to 461; Section III. the revolt of Vahan 
Mamikonean culminating in his appointment by the Persians as governor 
of Armenia in 485. 

In some manuscripts and the critical edition, the History has 
appended to it the famous Letter {T‘ult) of justification sent to his patron, 
Vahan Mamikonean, on the strength of which Lazar was rehabilitated, 
invited to return to Armenia firom exile, and given the commission for his 
History. 

The introductioti begins with a discussion of the sources Lazar 
used. The very first line refers to Agafangelos, followed by longer 
sections describing the latter’s History, called by Parpetsi the Book of 
Gregory, then, in less flattering terms, he turns to P‘awstos Buzand, the 
second great historian before him. In our author’s eyes P‘awstos has 
unseemly sections which he suggests were added by other hands or 
inferior copyists. The contents of each work are summarized and oblique 
references to other less worthy and ignoble writings are made but without 
mention of their authors’ names or other details. Thus, in the chain of 
Armenian histories, Lazar’s own book, he informs us, is the third. 

In the chronological order of events described, Lazar’s placing 
Agat‘angelos first (the reign of Trdat the Great up to ca. 330), P'awstos 
second (330/8 to 387), and then his own work third (387-485) is logical. 
Both of these sources, along with the biography of Mesrop Mashtots‘ by 
Koriwn, also cited by name, were accessible to him and, therefore, by the 
end of the fifth century were in a form similar to that known to us. 
However, Lazar never mentions nor alludes to the famous History of 
Armenia by Movses Khorenatsi covering events from pre-history to the 
mid-fifth century, nor Elishe’s History of the Vardanank^ which purports 
to be an eyewitness account of the circumstances surrounding the same 
heroic defense of Christianity of 451 to which Lazar devotes nearly a 
third of his own book. 

The problem of the relationship of Parpetsi to Khorenats'i and 
Elishe will be considered later. As for Agat‘angelos and P‘awstos, it is 
important to recall that the intensive research of the past decades on the 
various rescensions of Agat'angelos allows us to accept a date around 460 
for the redaction of the Armenian text in the form known to Lazar. Thus, 
the “editor” of this tradition of St. Gregory and Armenia’s conversion to 
Christianity in the early fourth century, the shadowy “AgaPangelos,” was 
of the generation just before Lazar; we know that Agafangeios had access 
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to the works of Koriwn (composed between 443-451) and also pseudo- 
P'awstos, both of whom record the history of a period posterior to that 
found in his own book. Therefore, Agat^angelos’ claim to have been a 
secretary in the employ of the fourth-century king Trdat—that is, 
contemporary to the events in his history—is clearly an impossibility. 

Pseudo-P‘awstos is also hard to pin down; his work is 
problematic. The manuscript tradition begins with “Book III,” casting 
doubt not only on the contents of the first two books, but ako on their 
very existence. The recent research of Anahid Perikhanian allows us to 
treat the history traditionally ascribed to “P'awstos Buzandats‘i” (further 
deformed to Faustus of Byzantium) as a collection of epic tales, a 
Buzanckran, rather than a composed fifth-century history.^ Thus in 
l:;azar’s own sequence of historians, the names “Agatiangelos” and 
“P‘awstos” are at best mysterious and at worst fictitious. Furthermore, 
Movses and Elishe were ignored by him most probably because they 
wrote well past the end of the fifth century. Finally, since the work of the 
one authentic author of the golden century cited by our author, Koriwn, 
is a biography, we can consider Lazar Parpetsi the first Armenian historian 
whose identity is perfectly clear and who indisputably lived and wrote in 
the fifth century. 

In the introduction Lazar telk us more than once why he wrote 
the History. Vahan Mamikonean and the higher clergy implored him to 
record, and quickly, recent dramatic events. In emphasizing the 
importance of his own work he states the standards which should be 
respected for good historical writing: knowing and observing the 
methodology of history; using irreproachable evidence; resisting the 
temptation to add imaginary acts and discourse to lengthen the text; 
interpreting events judiciously. Parpetsi concludes his introduction by 
repeating the standard conceit that he is unworthy to write such a work, 
yet nearly in the same breath he utters a determined self-confidence in his 
ability to arrive at the desired goal. 


Summaiy of Section I 

The first part of the History proper begins immediately with the 
partition in 387 of Armenia between the Byzantine Empire in the west 
and the Sasanian Empire in the east, the latter receiving by far the largest 
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and most important portion. Lazar is consciously chosing this momentous 
event in Armenian history as his point of departure because it is just 
where P‘awstos left off, the first chapter of the latter’s Book VI and the 
last Book providing the details. While Arshak continued as king in the 
western regions of divided Armenia, another Arsacid, Khosrov, was 
appointed king in Persarmenia. The historical narrative of the first section 
is then interrupted by the first excursus of three, this one geographical-— 
on the richness and fertility of the Ayrarat plain. The account continues 
with the removal of king Khosrov in favor of his brother Vramshapuh at 
the demand of the Armenian nobility (the nakharark) and is then 
foUowed by the second digression: a biography of Mesrop Mashtots‘, 
including the circumstances of the invention of the Armenian alphabet 
and the translation of the Holy scriptures. The passage is based on 
Koriwn’s Life of St. Gregory, to which Lazar refers his reader for more 
details. Emphasis is placed on the close relationship between Mesrop, 
catholicos Sahak, and king Vramshapuh in the process of creating a 
system for writing Armenian. 

After the long reign of Vramshapuh (392-414), the Armenian 
nobles in a turnabout ask the Persian king Bahram IV to rehabilitate the 
former’s brother, Khosrov, for a second but short reign. Then a critical 
episode in the History serves as a foretaste of more serious threats to 
Armenian sovereignty. Yazkert, the Sasanian king, places his oldest son 
Shapur on the Armenian throne. However, the death of Yazkert, the 
elevation of Shapur to the royal dignity, and the latter’s death in the 
struggle for the throne, allow the restoration in 423 of the Armenian 
Arsacids through the appointment of Artashes as king of Persian Armenia 
by shah Bahram Gor. 

There follows a detailed account of the calumny of Artashes and 
catholicos Sahak before the great king Bahram by the Armenian nakharars 
who utter the famous words: “What need have we of a king? ( T'e bnaw 
zi isk ews pitoy d fagawor?, 1904 ed., p. 24) Let a Persian prince be our 
governor.” The Sasanian willingly obliges and appoints a marzpan. Thus, 
the last of the Arsacid dynastic line, the Armenian branch of the Parthian 
monarchs of Persia whom the Sasanians violently overthrew two 
centuries earlier, was eliminated. Sahak was also removed at the 
instigation of the Armenian nobility. Lazar outlines the successive tenures 
of catholicoses Surmak, Bekisho, and Samuel, the latter two of Syrian 
origin. 
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The final excursus then follows, comprising nearly one-third of 
the entire first section. Its topic is the famous “vision” of St. Sahak at 
Valarshapat and the elaborate interpretation of that vision by the Angel of 
God. Nerses Akinean has established it as an interpolation of the early 
eighth century into Lazar’s text, a premise unchallenged by most scholars. 

Section I of the History ends with the death of St. Sahak in 
438/9 in the village of Blur in Bagrawand and the burial of his remains at 
his native Ashtishat in TarOn, Six months later follows the death of 
Mesrop at Valarshapat and his interment at Oshakan. Thus, by treating 
events from the partition in 387 to the end of Parthian influence in 
Armenia, with the destruction of both the Arsacid royal line and the 
Parthian house of the family of St. Gregory, of which Sahak was the last 
patriarchal representative, Lazar has set the stage for the drama of 
Vardanants‘ which occupies the central section of the History, 

It should be noted that the decades after the partition are also 
covered by Movses Khorenats'i with details not found in Lazar. But 
Movses relies on Lazar for the essential facts of his narrative, adding details 
here and there, most probably from surviving oral tradition or at times 
through imaginative amplification of events. The parallel passages 
between the two histories were examined by Khalat‘eants‘ in the 
nineteenth century. Robert Thomson in his new translation of 
Khorenatsi, provides in his notes a detailed commentary on all the 
similarities and differences of the two sources. His new translation of 
Lazar reviews and amplifies this material. 


Summaiy of Section II 

Section II, chapters 20 through 58, is almost a self-contained 
account of 1) the causes and events leading up to the battle at the 
Awarayr, 2) the confrontation itself, and 3) the immediate consequences 
for Armenia, in all a period of some fifteen years from the late 440s to the 
first half of the 460s. Very little space is devoted to the battle itself, some 
two pages in chapter 39; even with the description of the muster of 
troops ordered by Vardan before the battle and the reaction of king 
Yazkert afterward, we are still left with barely ten pages of text. Lazar 
devotes much more space to the later deaths of the priests Samuel and 
Abraham, Yosep‘ catholicos and other clergy, and especially the secret 
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preservation of their bones as relics; they take up more than one-third of 
the entire section. We know that Lazar intended that this most famous of 
Armenia’s religious struggles stand as a separate entity, because in the first 
sentence of Section III he says, “So returning to the first section, let us 
continue in chronological order. 

Chapter 20 begins by Mihmereeh, the hazarapet of Yazkert, and 
Varazvaian, the son-in-law of Vasak Siwni, being depicted as the evil 
instigators of the impending disaster Armenia is to suffer. Varazvaian 
“became the cause for the destruction of many and the ruin of 
Armenia.”^ Ehshe sees the cause differendy, namely as part of a 
continuous policy against Christianity on the part of Yazkert based on his 
intense personal dislike of Christians, In Lazar, Varazvalan’s motive was 
anger at his father-in-law Vasak, but as the narrative moves along, 
Varazvaian is forgotten and Vasak’s own personal treachery and betrayal 
are heightened. Elishe places all blame on Vasak’s deceit.'^ 

Next, Yazkert is encouraged by Mihmerseh to issue an edict 
emphasizing in evangelical terms the need to save the souls of 
disbelievers, in this case Armenian Christians who merit the grace offered 
by Mazdaism. In issuing this edict of religious obedience, Lazar, most 
curiously, has the Persian monarch asking the Armenians to send along 
the tenets of their faith. And even more curiously, the Armenian clergy 
are unable—or in any case they refuse—to send any precepts in writing, 
fearing, they say, that these will be ridiculed and profaned at the Aryan 
court. Yazkert in anger convokes the Armenian nobility and clergy to his 
court at Ctesiphon where the nakharars swear obedience to Persian royal 
authority, but reject the religious demands made on them. Among the 
docile Armenians, only Vardan Mamikonean, the sparapet of Armenia, is 
unafiraid to speak his mind. However, the apprehensive nobility ask for an 
adjournment of the office to reflect on the king’s demands. 

The nakharars conclude that they can save themselves and their 
people fi’om Persia’s wrath only through a feigned acceptance of 
fireworship, after which they can either 1) return to Armenia and in 
defiance renew their Christian faith, or 2) flee with their farmlies to 
another land where their religion would be tolerated, Vardan, who in 
Lazar’s pages quickly becomes the leader of the Armenians, at fint refuses 
to pretend to renounce his faith but later accepts under strong pressure 
from his peers. Yazkert is pleased and the nobles are sent back to Armenia 
with a host of magi both for the cult and as teachers of the new religion. 
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However, the Persian ruler wisely keeps several hostages at court as 
insurance of Armenian goodwill—^Ashusha, the bdeashkh (march lord) of 
Georgia, at whose court Parpetsi himself later grows up, and Babek and 
Amimerseh, the sons of Vasak Siwni, the marzpan. 

There is such ambiguity and ambivalence in this and the 
following passages on the faked conversion, modem readers can only 
believe that for many the apostacy was real. If the nakharars were all 
pretending, surely they would have let their loved ones know. There 
would not have been the desperation, so convincingly described by Lazar, 
upon their return to Armenia. It is Vardan who finally confesses to his 
family and takes the second of the two options agreed upon: he flees with 
them to Byzantine Armenia. The rest of the nobility, according to Lazar, 
feel utterly lost without Vardan. They send a letter with Lewond the 
priest beseeching him to return. “Here you are with your brother and 
like-minded family, concerned only with saving your own selves and 
escaping.” To which Vardan replies: “The most important thing is to 
seek and find the salvation of one’s soul.”^ 

Vardan suggests that resistance to the Persians would not be 
acceptable to Vasak, governor of Armenia, because Vasak knows he 
would be kiEed by his ovm unworthy companions, the sincere apostates, 
and his sons would be put to death, as of course would Vardan’s own 
brother-in-law Ashusha. Meanwhile the magi see their religion despised 
by the Armenians and detect revolt in their hearts. Vardan finaUy agrees 
to rebeUion and Vasak is reluctantly convinced of its necessity too. AE 
swear an oath of secrecy, but Lazar tells us immediately of Vasak’s 
dupHcity and the betrayal of the plans to his ultimate superior, Yazkert. 
Vardan’s brother, Hmayak Mamikonean, is despatched to the west to 
seek help firom the Byzantine emperor Theodosius who, we are told later, 
agrees to help, but dies suddenly and his successor Marcian votes against 
interference in eastern affairs. 

Vardan mobilizes and marches east to Albania where he gains a 
minor victory against the Persians. It is at this point that Lazar begins to 
improvise on a motivational theme which serves as the underpinning of 
the entire desperate action of Vardanants': the eager, obsessive desire of 
Vardan and his blessed foEowers to attain holy martyrdom as quickly as 
possible. No one, he insists over and again, thought of victory or defeat, 
only of martyrdom. Attacking was the first priority of their zeal; stopping 
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the Persian advance into Armenia took second place in the hearts of those 
with Vardan.* 

Meanwhile, Vasak was busy undermining the revolt and even 
though Lazar is hostile to him, it is clear that the lord of Siwnik' had a 
large and popular following among certain feudal lords. Vardan prepared 
for attack by advancing into the region of Her and Zarawand. On the 
morning of the Saturday of Pentecost 451, the Persian and Armenian 
armies met on the plain of Awarayr (between the modem towns of Khoy 
and Maku in northwestern Iran). In a few terse lines Lazar summarily 
describes the battle. 

After his own investigation he reports 276 Armenians met their 
martyrdom on the battlefield, including Vardan Mamikonean, and 760 
were rounded up afterward. In all, 1,036 Armenians were killed, but he 
adds, thrice that number of Persians, 3,544, lost their lives. Elishe offers 
identical figures in his fifth chapter.^ 

Surprisingly, Yazkert was upset by his victory, because, according 
to Parpetsi, so many valiant Persians and Armenian warriors had fallen; in 
an about-face he ordered that the Armenians be allowed to practice their 
Christian religion. However, he sent an army to pursue Vardan’s brother 
Hmayak, who was finally martyred in Tayk‘. The Armenian nobles and 
clergy were once again rounded up and ordered to present themselves 
before the Persian shah. Vasak was also asked to come, and he did so, 
thinking he would be honored, according to Lazar, for his loyalty to the 
Persians, perhaps even raised to the kingship of Armenia. An imaginative 
encounter on the road to Ctesiphon between a pompously advancing 
Vasak and the catholicos Yovsep‘ and the priest Lewond enlivens the 
narrative, followed by a mocking critique of fireworship firom the mouth 
of Lewond before an enraged Yazkert. 

Then Arshawir Kamsarakan, a member of the family from which 
Lazar is later to receive hospitality, relates the entire story of Vasak’s 
betrayal. Without supplementary commentary firom Lazar, Yazkert 
upbraids his ally Vasak, not only humiliating and disgracing him before 
the court and his fellow Armenian nakharars, but stripping him of his tide 
and honors and appointing the earlier arch-villain, his son-in-law 
Varazvalan the upstart, as lord of Siwnik‘ (chapter 46). 

Thirty-one Armenian nobles are held in confinement for three 
years, after which they are taken along by Yazkert on his military 
campaigns in Khorasan against the Kushans. Yazkert’s defeat by the latter 
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is blamed by his magi on the Armenians who had defiled the 
fireworshipping faith by not accepting it. The rest of Section II, chapters 
49 to 58, is devoted to a detailed description of the martyrdom of various 
Armenians held in captivity, especially the priests T‘atik, Samuel, 
Lewond, and Yovsep*, as well as the natural death of Khoren. Much of 
the section is devoted to the Persian efforts to conceal their places of 
execution so that the Armenians would be unable to recuperate the bones 
of the martyrs and bring them home as objects of veneration. Even more 
space is devoted to the miraculous way the Armenians, with the help of a 
crypto-Christian of Syrian origin, a certain Khuzhik, who witnessed the 
martyrdom through a ruse, succeeded in preserving the bones of the 
clergy. Lazar clearly identifies the source of his information as the oral 
testimony, many times repeated, of Arshawir Kamsarakan,® The episode 
underlines the paramount importance of the cult of relics in late fifth- 
century Armenia, 


Summary of Section III 

Lazar Parpetsi announces his return to the chronological order of 
things. The narrative is picked up in the seventeenth year of Yazkert 
(454/5), when the bdeashkh Ashusha goes to the Persian court and asks 
for the release of the sons of the martyred Hmayak Mamikonean who had 
been seized and rendered to the authorities by Vasak Siwni. The 
ransomed sons are allowed to return with the bdeashkh. The incident 
serves as prelude to the rest of section III which details the exploits of one 
of these, Lazar’s patron Vahan. 

Yazkert dies in Ears and is succeeded by his younger son Peroz 
(Firuz). The Armenian nobles captured by the former are transferred to 
Rayy (Hrew) and Lazar takes time to praise their character and conduct 
during imprisonment. Even the women of the nobles are able to control 
their inordinate passion, comments Lazar, in one of the many 
characteristically male chauvinist commentaries on the weakness of the 
female. It is precisely here that Elishe’s own narrative ends with an even 
longer section on the suffering of the Armenian women, though praising 
their resoluteness.^ Movses Khorenatsi’s History also offers no further 
information, leaving Lazar’s testimony not only the earliest, but the sole 
source for events in Armenia during the three decades ending in 485. 
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The Araienian nakharars are finally released in the sixth year of 
Peroz’s reign, 465, whence they return home. A variety of detaik is given 
about affairs in the country. Giwt‘ (465-475) becomes the new 
catholicos, following Melite and MovsSs. We are told of the relationship 
of Ashusha to the Mamikoneans: his wife, Anushavram, is the sister of 
Tzuik, the wife of Hmayak, and, therefore, both sister-in-law of Vardan 
and mother of Vahan. At Ashusha’s, she supervises the education of three 
of her sons—Vahan, Vasak, Artashes—while a fourth son, Vard, remains 
in Tayk‘. It is in this environment that Lazar is raised with the 
Mamikonean children. 

Then in quick succession Lazar telk us that Giwt‘ catholicos is 
attacked at the Persian court but successfully defends himself, after which 
Vahan is calumniated by a certain Vriw Malkhaz. Vahan renders himself 
before Peroz. There he is again accused by Vriw of preparing a revolt 
against the shah, but Vahan through a clever tactic convinces Peroz of the 
contrary and is honored. 

The narrative jumps to the final three or four years of Vahan’s 
revolt. The king of Georgia, Vakhfang Guraslan (446-499), is in 
rebeUion against the Persians. Peroz sends an army against him headed by 
Zarmihr Hazarawukht. Vahan, after having pangs of remorse over his 
conciliatory behavior at the Persian court, takes up the revolt against the 
Aryans (chapter 66) even though their brother Vard is now in enemy 
hands. Again there is betrayal when Varazshapuh Amatuni reveak Vahan’s 
plans to the marzpan of Armenia, Atrvshnasp Yozmandean (464-481). 
The Armenian nakharars, however, escape a trap set for them despite the 
urging of apostate Armenian princes on the Persian side to attack Vahan 
and his troops quickly before they can unite with other Armenians. The 
rebellious nakharars appoint Sahak Bagratuni as their own governor 
(marzpan). Once again Lazar provides a very explicit list of the nobles on 
Vahan’s side and emphasizes the active participation in the revolt of the 
new catholicos Yovhan Mandakuni who assumed his office in 480. 

The rest of section III, fiiUy one-third of the entire History, is 
devoted totally to the four-year (480/1-484) rebellion of Vahan 
Mamikonean against Persian rule. With some 400 troops, Vahan repairs 
to Ayrarat and divides his army into four equal units. In the first battle 
one of the units goes over to the enemy, but the Armenians are stiU 
victorious, killing Atrvshnasp, the Persian marzpan. The news of the 
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victory is brought to Vahan, Sahak Bagratuni, and catholicos Yovhan at 
the Armenian capital Dvin. 

King Vakht'ang sends 300 Huns, his aUies, to aid the Armenians, 
but quickly withdraws them. However, other nakharars are convoked by 
Vahan: the Ardsrunis, Andzewatshs, and Rsht‘unis, some of whom join 
the rebellion. In the spring of 483, Vahan, the catholicos, and Sahak with 
the troops march out from Dvin against the Persians in Her and 
Zarawand. The enemy make a surprise attack, but after an initial reverse, 
the Armenians are successful and capture great booty. Here, as elsewhere, 
Lazar attributes all successes to the grace of God; indeed, before each 
battle the Armenians are shown to pray collectively. 

Vahan’s brother Vard is freed from captivity, but a premonition 
of his martyrdom casts a shadow over this happy event. King Vakht‘ang 
deceitfully offers help again by way of his Hunnish allies on condition 
that the Armenians come to Georgia. After several days pass without the 
appearance of the Huns, the Persians attack under their general Mihran. 
Vasak and Sahak Kamsarakan are killed in the fighting. Vahan escapes 
west to Basen with Mihran’s forces in pursuit. 

Suddenly, Mihran offers to negotiate with Vahan, saying he will 
seek the shah’s favor for the Armenians. Vahan replies with a long 
encomium on the grandeur of Armenia and repeats what Peroz is 
reported to have said earlier: The Syrian soldiers are cowardly and 
immanly, but the Armenians are even worse, 

Vahan asks: Is it not better to die than hear such things spoken by 
a king, “We have already beaten you twice without the help of either the 
Greeks (Hotomk’) or Huns or any nation. I have been willing to serve 
you and the Aryans from the earliest days.” Vahan then gives the Persians 
advice on how to govern a nation equitably. 

The winter of 483 finds the Armenian leader in Dvin. A 
delegation from Georgia comes with the news that Vasak Mamikonean 
and Sahak Bagratuni did not die, but were miraculously saved. Vahan 
denounces the news as a lie and ruse; however, against his counsel, half of 
the Armenian forces go to Georgia. In the spring of 484, Zarmihr 
Hazarawukht arrives at Artashat with an army. Traitors tell him of the 
absence of half ofVahan’s men. Zarmihr attacks, but Vahan, seeing that 
resistance against such a large opposing army is impossible, withdraws. He 
breaks up his force into small units and begins unrelenting guerrilla 
warfare. Hazarawukht chases him west to Basen in Tayk‘. 
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Once again Lazar prepares his readers for the denouement. News 
comes to the Persian general from king Peroz who is beginning a 
campaign against the Hephthalites, Hazarawukht is ordered to set out 
immediately and capture or kill Vakht‘ang. Shapuh, from the family of 
Mihran, is left behind as marzpan in Armenia. Vakhfang flees west to 
Colchis. Shapuh attacks Vahan, who also flees but continues his harassing 
guerrilla tactics with stunning results. Vahan’s exploits become more and 
more daring and successful, culminating in a brilliant maneuver. Even 
after most of his united force desert the field before an imposing army of 
3,000 under Shapuh, Vahan with just 30 men, including the sons of 
Arshawir Kamsarakan, cuts his way through the enemy’s ranks, slaying 
the apostate Gedeovn, lord of Siwnik‘, in the process. 

According to Lazar, Shapuh was terrified that Vahan would 
succeed in uniting the Armenians and raising a large national army. If 30 
Armenians could resist a force of 3,000, a united nation would be 
invincible. The marzpan believes that the Persian king had better settle 
with the Armenians, and duly retreats, only to receive news of Peroz’s 
disastrous defeat and death at the hands of the Hephthalites. As Shapuh 
marches back to Persia, the victorious Vahan goes to Valarshapat and 
orders the rebuilding of Holy Ejmiatsin before returning to Dvin. 

Peroz’s brother, Vaiarsh, is elevated to the kingship in Persia, 
Lazar offers his reader the speech made at the Persian court on the 
election of the new shah, in which Peroz is directly blamed for the 
subjugation and loss of the beautiful country of Armenia. In the voice of 
the general Mihran, Lazar has Vaiarsh attentively Bstening to the great 
exploits of Vahan and by this device recapitulates the story of the 30 
against the 3000, adding that if only Vahan had been on the Persian side 
Georgia and Albania would never have revolted. 

After hearing all of this, Vaiarsh and the Persian nobles send 
Nikhor Vshnaspdat to Armenia with explicit instructions to proceed with 
delicacy and tact with Vahan and the Armenians in order to coax them 
back to loyalty to Persia. Nikhor makes his camp at the village of Nuarsak 
in Her. He sends two emissaries to Vahan, asking him and the Armenian 
nakharaK to reaffirm their obedience to Iran. 

Vahan sends the delegation back to Nuarsak with the conditions 
which must be accepted by the Persians if they expect Armenian loyalty: 
1) they must guarantee Armenian lam; must not elevate any Armenian to 
the status of magus or give honors to those who may voluntarily become 
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magi; they must remove the fire temples from Armenia; prevent the 
desecration of Armenian churches; and they must guarantee freedom for 
the people and the priests to practice Christianity; 2) the Persian king 
must not arbitrarily judge his subjects, but should distinguish good from 
bad, useful from useless, noble firom base, and so forth; 3) the king must 
see and hear all these things with his own eyes and ears in order to 
recognize by himself the good firom the bad and develop the various 
attributes of a just ruler. If the king wiU not receive me personally, 
declares Vahan, then all remains as it is now. 

Vahan sends these conditions with the Persian embassy and five 
of his most faithful nakharars to Nikhor. The ambassadors related 
everything Vahan had said, while laying aU blame on Peroz for the 
Mamikonean disloyalty. Nikhor accepted all of Vahan’s conditions in a 
letter addressed to the Armenian. Of course, the apostate nakharars at the 
Persian court were distressed by the granting of favor to Vahan. Then, 
after receiving several Persian nobles as hostages in his own camp, Vahan 
set out to meet Nikhor at Nuarsak where he received a warm reception, 
Lazar uses the occasion to repeat all of Vahan’s conditions, while at the 
same time reviewing the main points of the Armenian resistance, once 
again blaming everything on Peroz. Surprisingly, neither in this 
recapitulation nor anywhere else in section III after the outbreak of 
Vahan’s revolt, is there reference to Vardan, the Vardanank', or the 
decree ofYazkert. Vahan, not wishing to tire Nikhor’s intelligence with a 
long discourse, simply asks for the acceptance of the conditions, signed 
and sealed by the king, in return for which the Persian ruler can count on 
Armenian loyalty. The conditions are then repeated in shorter form; 
reaffirmation of the Christian faith, abolition of Mazdaism and fire 
temples in Armenia, and complete freedom to exercise the Armenian 
religion for those who wish to do so. Nikhor accepts. However, without 
warning he tells Vahan to arm himself and send the Armenian cavalry for 
a fight against Zareh, king Peroz’s son, who has risen in revolt against 
Valarsh. Vahan and the Armenians go against Zareh’s army, defeat it, and 
force his followers to flee. 

Culminating this triumph, Vahan appears before king Valarsh, 
who receives him with affection. For final emphasis, the events of the past 
years are retold again. Valarsh praises Vahan’s valor and comments that it 
was most unfortunate that because of Peroz he had to fight and lose so 
many valiant men. In his reply, Vahan castigates the Armenians who 
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betrayed him and supported Peroz. Vasak Siwni and Vardan are passed 
over in total silence. Vahan reiterates: “Agree to our conditions and we 
will serve you loyally.” The Persian court is expectedly very impressed by 
the Mamikonean, and the king publicly proclaims: “Today 1 sign and seal 
your demand. May the revolt forced upon you by Peroz and not by your 
win be forgiven you.” 

Vahan is confirmed as lord {to/(e,')r) of the Mamikoneans and is 
made generalissimo (sparapei) of Armenia. Vahan replies with the 
expected modesty, “I do not have the power to oppose your will and 
command.” Before taking leave of each other, Valarsh asks if there is 
anything else the Armenian would like. Vahan says, “Since you ask, I 
would like the lands {nakhararut'iwn) of the Kamsarakans.” The request is 
granted. 

Vahan returns to Armenia, stopping first at Valarshapat again, 
where he is received by cathoHcos Yovhan Mandakuni and throngs of 
Armenians, and then continues on to his capital Dvin. A new marzpan, 
Andekan, is sent to Armenia to survey Vahan’s conduct. His report to 
Valarsh is so glowing that the Persian elevates Vahan to the marzpanate. 
And with the long sermon by Yovhan Mandakuni given at Valarshapat 
on the occasion of Vahan’s elevation, but totally devoted to Christian 
precepts, Lazar brings his History to an end. 


Biography of Lazar Parpetsi 

As is the case with many ancient Armenian authors, especially the 
historians, there is Htde or no information about Lazar from independent 
contemporary sources. Everything we know comes firom two works, the 
History, and, especially, his Letter against rival clergymen, written before 
the History to his patron Vahan Mamikonean. Nevertheless, they allow 
us to construct a reasonably creditable biography of Parpetsi, even though 
we cannot with certainty give the year or place of either his birth or 
death, nor even the exact moment of the composition of the History. 

Lazar was bom in the small village of P'arpi in the Arakadzotn 
region of Ayrarat. Tradition has it that he was also buried near there. 
Though the village is not otherwise attested in early Armenian sources, it 
is mentioned in an inscription on the basilican church of Ereruk‘. The 
first concrete information about his youth is that he was raised and 
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educated at the residence of Ashusha, bdeashkh of Gugark' in the 
Armenian-Georgian border area. There he was privileged to attend the 
formal instruction given to five youths of high Armenian nobility, the 
three sons of Hmayak Mamikonean—^Vahan, Artashes, Vasak—and the 
two of Arshawir Kamsarakan. Both Hmayak, the brother of Vardan, and 
Arshawir lost their lives in the defeat of the Vardanank‘. This “school” 
was directed by Hmayak’s widow, Dzuik, who was Ashusha’s sister-in- 
law. Because conditions in the rest of the country, and especially in the 
Mamikonean’s domains in Tayk‘, were unsafe, Dzuik sought refuge with 
her sister Anushvram. Ashusha himself was imprisoned as hostage at 
Ctesiphon along with other Armenians, and only when he was released in 
455 did the schooling begin. The instruction was taken up more seriously 
by Alan Ardsruni, Dzuik’s brother and uncle of the three Mamikonean 
boys. 

Lazar continued his instruction until about 462, we surmise, 
when the rest of the imprisoned nakharars returned to Armenia firom 
Persia. It was Alan Ardsruni who urged him to take up orders and go on 
for higher studies. Shortly afterward, in the mid-460s, he went to 
Byzantium, to become acquainted with the works of the important Greek 
fathers. 

Because of his co-education with high-ranking nakharar 
“princes,” some (in fact, most) authorities speculate that Lazar himself was 
a scion of a noble family with close ties to the Kamsarakans and 
Mamikoneans. Others, however, have insisted on a peasant background, 
regarding him as a son of the people, lucky to have enjoyed favor as a 
menial at Ashusha’s. Whatever the truth may be, his close association 
with Vahan was to result in a renewal of this childhood fiiendship when 
the Mamikonean became the leader of Armenia. Lazar’s birthdate is 
extrapolated back firom his stay with Ashusha; the most popular date for it 
being in the 440 to 443 range, though other dates, a couple of years 
earlier or later, have also been proposed. 

After his education abroad, Lazar, at an uncertain date, perhaps 
the late 460s or early 470s, returned to Armenia and by his own 
testimony lived with the Kamsarakans in Shirak. By implication, this was 
firom the last days of the reign of catholicos Giwt‘ (461-478) through all 
the troubled years of Vahan’s revolt, 481- 484. Then he went to Siwnik‘ 
for a couple of years of rest with a cleric-hermit named Movses. From 
there he was called, perhaps about 486, by his old companion Vahan to 
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be head of the monastery at Valarshapat which Vahan was in the process 
of revivifying. As director of Nor K‘alak‘ (New City), as he calls 
Valarshapat, Lazar immodestly tells us how much the people loved him 
and admired his energy and sermons. 

The subtitle of the Letter to Vahan proclaims it as a defense 
before the slander of certain clergy opposed to Lazar who were able to 
convince the marzpan and the authorities that he was unworthy. Lazar 
lists the accusations which forced him to seek exile in Amid (modem 
Diyarbekir) and answers them one by one. It would not be unreasonable 
to assume that through Lazar’s Greek education he, like others in his 
circumstance, was for the acceptance of the Council of Chalcedon of 
451. It was perhaps only then, after the treaty of Nuarsak and Armenia’s 
new-found tranquility, that the church and nation were able to properly 
consider its implications. Through the direct intercession of Hamazasp 
Mamikonean, who personally delivered the letter from Amid to Vahan, 
Lazar’s innocence was recognized and he was called back to Vftarshapat 
by Vahan. 

The date for Parpetsi’s exile is traditionally assigned to shortly 
after the death of catholicos Yovhan Mandakuni (490) because, Lazar 
says, when he wished an audience with the catholicos before his disgrace, 
to present his side of the story, the unnamed catholicos refused to see 
him. Since afterward Mandakuni receives nothing but praise in the 
History, it seems unlikely, the argument goes, that he was unkind to 
Lazar. Thus, the Letter would have been written in the early 490s and he 
would have returned north about the same time. 

We know nothing else beyond the information in the History 
itself about the commissioning of the work by Vahan. By force of 
circumstance, it would have had to have been written at the end of the 
fifth century or, as others such as Cyril Toumanoff'have proposed, in the 
first years of the sixth century. It has been advanced that Lazar died 
shortly after its composition. 

The biography strengthens two notions about Parpetsi: his very 
close ties with the Mamikoneans and their closest naxarar allies, and, 
second, though he was a contemporary of the events leading up to and 
encompassed by the revolt of Vahan Mamikonean, in the technical sense 
he was not an eyewitness to any of it. On the other hand, in the decade 
immediately after Nuarsak, his relationship to two of the major leaders of 
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the nation, Vahan and the catholicos Yovhan, would have given him 
direct access to those who participated in and directed the revolt. 


Lazar on the War of Vardan 

The contrast between Ehshe’s and Lazar’s version of the epic of 
Vardanants' has already been discussed. The particularity of Lazar’s 
attitude will be the focus of the discussion to follow. As retold by him the 
conversations between the Persians Mihmerseh and Yazkert on the 
reasons why the king should subjugate Armenia not only are east in 
familiar Christian terms, but have a decidedly evangelical tone to them. 
“But what is most significant and important, for the salvation of so many 
lost souls you pay no attention,” Mihmerseh says, and continues “You do 
not realize that you will have to give a reckoning to the gods. . . . For if 
you care about the salvation of so many souls, know that their welfare 
and prosperity would bring more profit and advantage than all the 
prosperity of the realm you control.”^® 

In the text of Yazkert’s edict, Lazar uses the same heavy overlay 
of Christian sentiment projected onto the Zoroastrians, “. . . so we must 
even more care for and ensure the salvation and safety of all their 
[Armenian] souls.” The same edict is also used by Parpetsi to reassert 
Armenia’s preeminence in Transcaucasia, “. . . when you become familiar 
like us with our true religion,” Yazkert says, “the Georgians and 
Albanians will not be able to resist our and your will” (chapter 22).^^ 

Most curious is that the nakharars wrote a reply to Yazkert, but 
Lazar has it that they “did not consider it appropriate or convenient to set 
our religion in writing . . . [in order for it not] to be mocked and 
insulted.” The oral defense of their reHgion by the Armenians stresses the 
idea of the tme God, but strangely makes no reference to Jesus. 

The text describing the “pretended” convemon of the Armenian 
nobles to fire worship, one to be taken back by them after leaving the 
Persian court, sounds very suspect: “We have no other way of escaping 
this trap which the wicked Satan has set around us save to give an 
apparent acceptance of their orders for a while.” They agree that once 
home they will live according to the trae faith through the all holy 
teaching of the martyr Gregory. 
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One of Lazar’s most insistent themes is that Vardan and his closest 
associates sought martyrdom more than fame and even more than victory. 
Vardan “longed to shed his blood for the . . . covenant of the church.”^^ 

A careful reading of the text suggests that a considerable number, 
perhaps most, of the Armenian nobles had denied their faith; their return 
to Armenia is portrayed much more believably, for they are seen as a 
guilt-ridden group of sinners. A certain ambiguity leaves the reader 
unsure about the merits of the opposing position of Vasak and his many 
supporters. The thought of apostacy seems to have swept the nation. 
“Those who were led astray after Satan with one apostate Vasak are . . . 
[princes from the Bagratuni, Khorkhoruni, Apahuni, Vahevuni, Paluni, 
Abelean houses] and others from the royal line and some nobles from 
each family.Lazar and Elishg, both representatives of the church, were 
obliged to portray the holders of a pro-Pereian attitude as traitors, but 
they are not convincing. 

The elements leading up to the battle of the Awarayr have a 
determined inevitability. They conspire to guarantee that Vardan and his 
followers will not be denied the martyrdom they seek. Vardan’s death 
seems to be essential for the ultimate Christian salvation of Armenia. Thus 
in celebrating the joy of martyrdom, a concept difficult for the modem 
reader to appreciate, or even to understand, Lazar is in fact celebrating the 
glorious and saintly sacrifice of Vardan. “AH were anxiously desirous to 
see . . . the arrival of the day for the crovm of their own martyrdom. For 
no one any longer thought of victory or defeat, but like thirsty men they 
were longing for the cup of salvation and were waiting to meet and 
accept their end.” This cult of martyrs is independently verified in the 
following section by the length and importance Lazar gives to the 
recovery of the bones of the Armenian clergy. 

The instances of this “spell of martyrdom” are so numerous in 
Lazar’s account that they become the most prominent aspect. Vardanants‘ 
takes on the characteristics of a holy war with priests and the catholicos 
fervently espousing militant action. The actual battle is described in less 
than two pages, perhaps fitting for what was a total military defeat. 
Parpetsi, however, wastes little time in turning the military defeat into a 
spiritual victory. Yazkert “instmcted his new marzpan not to disturb the 
Armenian populace but to subdue them peacefully and to allow everyone 
to practice Christianity freely.”^"^ Parpetsi even tries to convince us that 
the Armenians were admired and almost loved by the king and ruling 
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class of the Persian enemy. The discrepancy is disturbing since Lazar tells 
of later persecutions and of course uses the last third of his book to show 
that Vardan’s nephew Vahan had to stage a rebellion to gain that 
promised freedom. 


Characteristics of the History 

In the Armenian tradition, Lazar, called the rhetor, has been 
lauded for his language and integrity. Some liken him to Thucydides for 
his clarity and historical sense in contradistinction to Movses Khorenatsi, 
the “Armenian Herodotus.” 

In the introduction to his History Lazar begins by methodically 
telling us he will cover events after the partition of Armenia in 387 one 
by one until the appointment of Vahan Mamikonean as marzpan. Because 
more than two-thirds of the book, sections II and III, describe events 
known to have taken place in Lazar’s own lifetime—^Vardanants' and the 
revolt led by Vahan Mamikonean—there is a certain assurance in the 
broad strokes of the work. There are, however, digressions which seem 
to be beside the point, introduced for their own sake rather than to carry 
forward the narrative. Among the most prominent are the vision of St. 
Sahak in section I, the theological discourse of chapter 13, the convoluted 
adventures of Khuzhik in recovering the bones of the martyred in Persia 
(also presented in some detail in Elishe, and the long and purely 
theological discourse ofYohvan Mandakuni which closes the work. 

The entire second section on events surrounding Awarayr seems 
to have been pasted in. Little in the first section prepares the reader for it, 
and the introductory summary fails to mention Vardan or the battle. The 
final section alludes to Vardan only twice and that in the early parts as 
divided by modem scholarship. The older manuscripts of Lazar are not 
divided into sections, making the abrupt transitions appear even more 
glaring, and if we did not have the line in section II in which Lazar says, 
“and now we must return to the order of our history,” it would appear 
even more abrupt. Furthermore, that very utterance by Lazar, or a later 
hand, underscores the separateness of the section, even though it follows 
in chronological order. 

But these are minor disruptions in the flow of the story. And 
even if there are eventless decades in Lazar—^firom the end of the 
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Arshakuni dynasty in 428 to St. Sahak’s death in 439, or from the 
martyrdoms in Khorasan ca. 457-460 to the start of Vahan’s revolt in 
480/1—the episodes before and after do move along “one by one.” 
Furthermore, because Lazar anchors events chronologically by 
occasionally stating in what year of the reigning Sasanian king they take 
place, we feel secure in using his work to construct the general history of 
the period. For many events, most especially the exploits of Vahan 
Mamikonean, fully one-fourth of the book, Lazar is the unique wimess, 
while for much of the rest, for example the exploits of Vardan, though 
not the only source, he is probably the oldest. 


Lazar Parpetsi as a Source for the Fifrh Century 

Lazar’s History, like many other Armenian works, is essentially a 
family history, glorifying along with Elishe and P'awstos the Mamikonean 
family. Nearly every early writer fits in the category: Agat‘angelos is 
devoted to Gregory and his descendants, that is the Parthian line; Smbat 
Bagratuni, T‘ovma Ardsruni, Yovhan Mamikonean, Step‘annos Orbelean 
were directly concerned with their own ancestors; and Movses 
Khorenats‘i championed the Bagratids. Perhaps that is why Movses 
stopped his history a decade before Vardanants* in order to conveniently 
avoid discussing the Mamikoneans, the dominant force in Armenian 
politics after the fall of the royal dynasty and until the upstart Bagratids 
replaced them. 

“Mine is the third history of the Armenians,” Lazar proclaims 
haughtily at the beginning, after Agat‘angelos who is several times praised 
because he is the chronicler of St. Gregory’s evangelism in Armenia, and 
P‘awstos whom he doesn’t really trust, considering him a Greek, though 
allowing that the work may have been tampered with by subsequent 
scribes. Not once does he mention either Elishe or Movses, though his 
version of the heroic episodes leading up to the battle of the Awarayr and 
especially the facts of the imprisonment and martyrdom of the Armenians 
after, closely parallel the account of the former, and the broad chronology 
of events to the death of St. Sahak are found in the latter. This is one of 
the strong arguments scholars have used in placing both Elishe and 
Movses after Lazar. Even if most later medieval Armenian historians never 
cast doubt on Elishe’s fifth-century origins, at least one, Mkhifar 
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Ayrivanets‘i, positions him after Lazar. Though Lazar is often accused of 
being pompous and at times excessively complaining about his own fate, 
his honesty seldom comes under question. 

By excepting Koriwn as a biographer rather than historian and 
relegating both Elishe and Movses to later centuries (the sixth and eighth 
respectively), we are left with Agat‘angelos, P‘awstos Buzand, and Lazar 
himself as genuine historical voices from the golden century of Armenian 
letters. Among them, Lazar is the only one whose identity, social milieu, 
and biography is clear, lending a further respect and authenticity to his 
History. 

Even though critics respect Parpetsi more than EMshe as historian, 
with regard to the events of the Vardanank' he is less consulted and less 
read than the latter. This high regard for Lazar is based in part on his 
organization and methodology, informing his reader at the outset what 
his sources are, carefully explaining the proper approach to history 
writing, and underlining the important place his own work occupies in 
the chain of the written record of Armenia from the moment of 
Christianization to his own time. 

Lazar’s credibility is also enhanced through a reading of his 
Letter, the first of its kind to survive; its genuineness has never been 
questioned, and it serves as a further introduction to the History. 

This also adds weight in favor of placing Lazar’s saga of the 
Vardanank* prior to Elishe’s. Robert Thomson, who has studied the 
tradition most thoroughly, while providing his exemplary translation of 
Ehshe, sees him, as did Babgen Kiwleserean at the end of the nineteenth 
century, as a writer following rather than preceding Lazar. Thomson 
concludes that Ehshe’s History of the Varcknank* was written in the sixth 
century. Most Soviet Armenian scholars still refuse such a suggestion and 
provide various reasons why the otherwise coveted Lazar failed to 
mention Elishe among his sources. And though Movses Ediorenatsi’s 
History conveniently stops with the death of Sahak cathohcos in 439/40, 
before Vardanants‘, the similarities in MovsSs’s History and Lazar’s section 
I, for instance on events surrounding the life of Mesrop Mashtots‘, require 
a similar set of explanations for the omission of his name by Lazar. At least 
one scholar, Z. Harutunyan, has said that both positions about the mutual 
borrowings of Lazar and Elishe are in error because they and Movses too 
were independently writing on fifth-century events and used an unnamed 
and unexplained fourth source. 
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If we treat Lazar separately without feeling compelled to 
harmonize his work and its contents with other sources, it is plainly 
evident that his personal resources would have been sufficiently rich and 
productive to supply all the facts he provides and no doubt many more 
which he did not bother to gather or refused to share with his readers. 
After all, he grew up and was educated with the hero of the third section, 
his patron Vahan. When Lazar received his schooling, he was surrounded 
by the families of the principal figures of the events described in the 
second section, the war of Vardan. In addition to having Vardan’s 
nephews as childhood companions, his teacher was Vardan’s sister-in-law 
Dzuik. His protector at the time, Ashusha, knew too well the details of 
the period since he suffered three years of court arrest in Persia as hostage. 
Finally, the most notable episodes firom the exhilarating years of the 
invention and propagation of the Armenian alphabet by Mashtots* and the 
first literary epoch in Armenia forged by the latter and catholicos Sahak 
were known to him not just from the biography of Koriwn, but from the 
inventor’s pupil Alan Ardsruni, another of his teachers, as well as from 
Dzuik herself, whose own mother-in-law was St. Sahak’s daughter. 

This proximity to the Armenian establishment was certainly the 
major factor for establishing Lazar’s reliability as well as provoking his 
uncomprimising bias toward the Mamikoneans and their relatives, the 
Kamsarakans, the Ardsrunis, and the family of St. Gregory. 

Lazar and Early Armenian Historiography 

Many have remarked on the quality of Lazar’s language, its purity 
of expression in the dominant Araratian idiom of the fifth century. For 
Mikael Nalbandean, the first translator of Lazar’s Letter into modem - 
Armenian, Parpetsi was next to Movses of Khoren the greatest Armenian 
Historian, comparable to Tacitus in his style and method. This 
exaggeration offers an insight into the satisfaction gained by using a 
source from the all-important fifth century whose author is a known 
entity. With Lazar, the reader understands exacdy the biases and class- 
associations that must be taken into account when analyzing the meaning 
behind the frequent excesses or omissions in the text. This is not possible 
with Agafangelos, who is candid neither about his identity nor the time 
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of his writing, or pseudo-P‘awstos who is often disorderly in chronology 
and has no pedigree to help us. 

Lazar anticipates Movses in telling us at the beginning of the 
History the methodology he will be using. Though generally faithful to 
the habit of Armenian historians to be less than frank about their sources, 
he listed at least three very clearly, even if the names of “many others 
consulted” are not revealed. He also adds that he used eyewitness 
testimony and oral tradition to confirm facts. Though we may fault him 
for excessive complaining, his pompous disapproval of predecessors, and 
the pretentious praise of his own learning and knowledge, we admire his 
good language, his details, his chronology, his general cohesion. Though 
he often repeats episodes or statements, especially in the last two parts of 
the history, there seems to be a conscious design to impress on the reader 
the importance of things repeated. Though he is often wordy (due to 
later accretions), the insertion of idealized speeches and sermons, whether 
Armenian or Persian, is certainly more restrained than in Elishe. 

If Elishe on Vardanants‘ is more integral as a literary history, Lazar 
is no less ambitious in presenting his conception of Armenia in the 
century which was to be the most momentous period since the time of 
Tigranes the Great, what with the invention of the alphabet, the creation 
of an Armenian literature, the willfiil suppression of the Armenian 
kingdom after nearly a millenium of successive royal dynasties, the first 
struggle of a Christian nation to preserve its faith, and one of the most 
successful and carefully described guerrilla wars by a small nation against a 
dominant Near Eastern power. There are also in Parpetsi large amounts of 
data on the membership and relationships of the Armenian nakharar class, 
and on the neighboring peoples of Georgia, Albania, the northern steppe 
empires, and most of all the Persians. 

From a modem vantage point we may criticize serious historians 
like Lazar for dwelling on the more lurid aspects of violence, some no 
doubt real, others amplified for the titillation of their audience. We are 
also bewildered by the inordinate space and the minute details devoted to 
the rescue of the remains of Armenian priests martyred in Persia, it being 
very difficult for us to acknowledge the force of the cult of martyrs and 
relics on the popular imagination. On the other hand, many today whose 
faith is evangelistic, would find Lazar’s near-obsessive glorification of 
martyrdom and espousal of personal salvation over all else very 
comprehensible. 
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We may fault Lazar for his near-slavish praise of the Mamikonean 
family and its epigones, yet we can only wish others during the early 
centuries of Armenian historiography had been as sober and clear. As 
much as we would have Uked that Lazar (and of course Elishe too) had 
given us a more convincing account of Vardanants' and the struggle 
against Zoroastrianism, we must be grateful for a version of events not 
only different from Ehshg’s, but one that continues beyond to reveal the 
real victory of the Treaty of Nuarsak. With recent translations by Robert 
Thomson and others of Lazar and his near contemporaries cited in the 
bibliography, a new and reinforced appreciation of our author’s role will 
emerge. 


NOTES 

1. See Anahid Perikhanian, “Sur le mot armenien buzmd” in 
Armenian Studies/Ecudes Armeniennes: In Memoriam Haig Berbeiian^ 
ed. Dickran Kouymjian (Lisbon, 1985), pp. 653-657. For more details, 
see also Nina Garsoi'an’s introduction to the reedition of P'awstos Buzand 
in the present series. 

2. Elishe, History of Vardan and the Armenian War, translation 
and commentary by Robert W. Thomson (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1982). Appendix: “The Armenian War According to 
Lazar Parpetsi,” an integral translation of section II (hereafter Thomson), 
p. 324. 
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4. Thomson, introduction, passim, for comparative analyses of 
attitudes of the two sources. 

5. Lazar, chap. 30; Thomson, p. 272. 

6. Lazar, chaps. 36, 37; Thomson, p. 283. 

7. Lazar (Tiflis, 1904), p. 120; Elishe, Thomson, pp. 171-172. 

8. Lazar, Thomson, p. 318; Elishe has the story too: Thomson, p. 

209 ff 

9. Elishe, if anything, is even more anti-feminist. 

10. Lazar, chap. 21; Thomson, p. 255. 

11. Lazar, chap. 22; Thomson, p. 257, for both quotations. 

12. Lazar, chap. 31; Thomson, p. 273. 

13. Lazar, chap. 36; Thomson, p. 281. 
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14. Lazar, chap, 40; Thomson, p. 288. 


Lazar Parpetsi: A Critical Bibliography 

In order to show the development of studies devoted to Lazar 
Parpetsi the bibliography will be arranged chronologically rather than 
alphabetically by author. Remarks or annotations or both wiU be made 
for important entries. 

I. Manuscripts 

The text of Lazar Parpetsi’s History is based on a very thin 
manuscript tradition. There are only five which are complete: 

1) Erevan, Matenadaran, no. 2639, a collection of histories, 
copied in Balesh (Bidis) just after 1672. 

2) Erevan, Matenadaran, no. 1891, the history proper, copied at 
Ejmiatsin in 1774. 

3) Venice, Mekhitarist Library, San Lazzaro, no, 1088 of 1781, 
copied at Ejmiatsin. 

4) Venice, Mekhitarist Library, no. 1206 of 1782. 

5) Venice, Mekhitarist Library, no. 129 of 1784. 

The studies of G. Ter-Mkrtch‘ean (1891 and 1901), the 
introduction to the critical edition of 1904, the works of B. Sargsean 
(1932), Muradyan and Yuzbashyan (1973), and Sanspeur (1977) all 
suggest that later manuscripts are based on that of 1672, Matenadaran, no. 
2639. 

However, a specific part of section 1 of the History, namely the 
famous Vision of St. Sahak and the interpretation which follows it, 
additions of the eighth century, have a separate manuscript history within 
the Armenian homiletic tradition. At least the following Homily 
{Charentir) manuscripts contain the St. Sahak passage: 

1) Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, Homily no. 1 of 1419. 

2) Erevan, Matenadaran, no. 993 of 1456, copied in Siwnik*. 

3) Erevan, Matenadaran, no. 4803 of the fifteenth century. 

4) New Julfa, Patriarchate Library, no. 221 of 1652, copied in 
T‘uraskan near Isfahan. 
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5) Erevan, Matenadaran, no. 8917 of the seventeenth century, 
but prior to 1660. 

This material served as the basis for the various published editions 
of Lazar Parpetsi in the manner described below. The editio princeps was 
published by the Mekhitarists in 1793, reprinted in smaller format in 
1807. In 1873, Lewond Alishan prepared a second edition, based on the 
same manuscripts, but separating the History into three sections and 
dividing the whole into 100 chapters. In 1891, a third edition was issued 
in Venice without major changes. In 1901, Galust Ter-Mkrtch‘ean 
published a detailed study on the manuscript tradition of Lazar (already in 
part discussed in his article of 1891 on Movses Khorenatsl), whereupon 
he collaborated with Step‘an MaDchasean on the first critical edition of 
Lazar’s History and Letter (Tiflis, 1904), which is reprinted in this 
volume. 

The edition was based on the two Erevan manuscripts (at the 
time in the EJmiatsin collection), the three Venice editions, especially that 
of Alishan’s of 1873, because the Mekhitarist had controlled the sections 
on St. Sahak’s vision with unidentified homily manuscripts in the San 
Lazzaro collection, and the same excerpts in the fifteenth-century homily 
in EJmiatsin (now Matenadaran, no. 4803). In their introduction, the 

editors, following the 1901 article, assert that the manuscript of 1774 was 
copied firom that of 1672 and that the Venice editions are based on 
manuscripts probably copied firom that of 1774. This supposition has been 
to a great extent confirmed by recent scholarship. It is not clear which 
firagmentary manuscript sources were used by Alishan, though claims of a 
twelfth-century fi-agment are known (Sargsean, 1905). Aside firom the 
excerpt contained in Matenadaran, no. 4308, no others were used in the 
1904 edition. 

In 1933, B. Sargsean published yet another edition of the History 
at Venice with a new version of Lazar’s own introduction. Most recently, 
the 1904 text has been reissued twice in microfiche (1979) and 
accompanying a modem Armenian translation by B. Ulubabyan (1982). 

From the beginning, the 1904 edition had its critics; B. Sargsean 
(1905), N. Biwzandats‘i (1911), P. Peeters (1929), and S. Lyonnet 
(1950). But without new manuscript material, the critical edition stood as 
the authority. 

In 1967, bishop Norayr Bogharian published a new fragment of 
the History firom a Jemsalem manuscript dated 1419, making it the oldest 
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witness to the tradition. It had many divergent readings from the critical 
edition. In 1973 Clotaire Sanspeur translated and studied the fragment, 
and in 1974 Paruyr Muradyan published the entire fragment in the 
fifteenth-century Homily already used by the editors of the 1904 edition. 
In 1979 (published 1985) Sanspeur collated aU of this material plus the 
fragment from the Homily of 1456, Matenadaran, no. 993. 

At the same time in 1973, Garen Yuzbashyan and Muradyan 
published a newly discovered fragment from section II, chapter 44 of 
Lazar’s History preserved in a feuille de garde of a fourteenth-century 
manuscript kept in the Armenian collection of the Oriental Institute in 
Leningrad, no. A82, a miscellany written in uncials {erkat‘agii) on 
parchment. The fragment was dated to the tenth/eleventh century, 
perhaps the twelfth. Its readings were so divergent in their details that our 
notion of the text of Lazar, and perhaps those of all early sources, must be 
revised. Because the History was redone, sometime after the fragment was 
copied, that is after the tenth-twelfth centuries, but before the 
seventeenth century. In general, words and phrases were added, inflating 
the text, though without changing the broad strokes of the narrative, at 
least for the section contained in the fragment. This new material was the 
subject of a critical collation and translation by Charles Dowsett (1976), 
who pointed out that the “fragment’s version of the passage is somewhat 
fuller than that of the MSS serving as a base for the 1904 edition (p. 99).” 

The cumulative research on these various fragments and the 
textual methodology they have generated is sure to lead to more revisions 
and newer analyses of most early Armenian sources. 

Lazar’s Letter to Vahan Mamikonean was first noticed in Ej- 
miatsin in 1828 by Mser Zmmatsh and Yovhannes Shakhat‘unean. Each 
made a copy of the text found in the manuscript of 1672. These served 
Mkrtich‘ Emin for the first edition of 1853 which was later attached by 
Alishan to his new edition of the History (1873). All subsequent editions 
and translations include the Letter at the end of the text. The manuscripts 
of the Letter are listed in the bibliography below. 

A. Complete manuscripts of the History 

1672: Erevan, Matenadaran, no. 2639 (formerly Ejmiatsin, no. 
611, Geworgean catalogue no. 2463), Zholovatsu, copied shortly after 
1672 at Amirdollu Monastery, Balesh (Bitlis). The principal manuscript of 
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the 1904 critical edition reproduced in this volume and the source for all 
later manuscripts. The manuscript is not divided into chapters. 

1774: Erevan, Matenadaran, no. 1891 (formerly Ejmiatsin, no. 

1688, old no. 1646.1), History of Lazar, copied at Ejmiatsin, used in the 

1904 edition and thought to be a copy of the manuscript of 1672. 

1781: Venice, Mekhitarist Library, San Lazzaro, no. 1088, 
History of Lazar, copied at Ejmiatsin probably after the manuscript of 
1774; it served as the base for the first three Venice editions along with 
the two following manuscripts. It also served M. Ch‘amch‘ean in his 
monumental History of the Armenians of 1784-1786. 

1782: Venice, San Lazzaro, no. 1206. 

1784: Venice, San Lazzaro, no. 129. 

B. Manuscript fragments or excerpts from the History 

10-12th century: Leningrad, Institut Vostokovedenija, Armenian 
Collection, no. A82. Sharaknots‘ or Manrasmunk' of ea. 1338, pahpanak, 
feuilles de garde, eight parchment leaves written in erkafagir (uncial), a 
fragment of chapter 44 of the History. Published by Muradyan and 
Yuzbashyan (1973), revised in the Armenian with English translation by 
Dowsett (1976). 

1419: Jerusalem, St. James Patriarchal Collection, Charsndr, 
Homily no. 1, fragment on folios 720’'^-728'^, published by Polarean 
(1967), translated by Sanspeur (1973). 

1456: Erevan, Matenadaran, no. 993 (formerly Ejmiatsin, no. 
940), Chatantir, Homily, copied in Siwnik\ firagment on folios 222- 
228''^, unpublished but used by Sanspeur (1985) in establishing the critical 
text and translation of fragments dealing with St. Sahak. 

15th century: Erevan, Matenadaran, no. 4803 (formerly Ej¬ 
miatsin, no. 936.3), Cha'rBntir, fragment i Patmufen en Hayots‘ Laz<Lr 
P‘arpets‘woy, folios 78-85, used in the 1904 edition, corresponding to p. 
18, 1. 21, to p. 38, 1. 26, published by Muradyan (1974) and used in 
Sanspeur (1985). Manuscript executed by Grigor Tserents‘ Khlat‘ets*i 
(1349-1425). 

1652: New Julfa, Patriarchal Library, no. 221 (formerly in the 
collection of St. Minas Church, Tabriz), Chatandr, executed at T‘uraskan 
near Isfahan, fragment on folios 34’^-38: Patmufiwn Srboyn Sahakay 
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Part‘ewi Hayots‘ hayraped. Lazani patmagri hamatdt, Smbat Ter- 
Avetisean, Katalog Armenischer Handschriften in der Bibliothek des 
Klosters in Neu-Joulfa, vol. 1 (Vienna, 1970), in Armenian with German 
tide, pp. 289-295, esp. p. 290. The fragment has not been studied. 

pre-1660, 17th century: Erevan, Matenadaran, no. 8917, Char- 
Sntir, fragment ‘i PatmuPenE Lazaray P‘arpets‘woy: Tesil Sahakay 
Part‘ewi: manuscript has a seal impression dated 1660, see the 
Matenadaran Catalogue, vol. II (1970), col. 836. Unpublished. 

C. Manuscripts of Lazar’s Letter to Vahan Matnikonean 

1672: Erevan, Matenadaran, no. 2639, see above, source for 
1904 edition and later manuscripts. 

1804-1856: Erevan, Matenadaran, no. 2622. 

1823-1825: Erevan, Matenadaran, no. 2628, copied in 
Constantinople. 

1830: Erevan, Matenadaran, no. 8843, may be one of two copied 
in 1829 at Ejmiatsin. 

19th century; Vienna, Mekhitarist Library, no. 257, I, folios 5- 
9^, supposedly based on manuscript of 1642 copied at Balesh (Bidis), but 
editors of the 1964 edition say it has a bogus colophon and add that it 
was made from one of the 1829 copies of the 1672 manuscript. The 1774 
manuscript, Matenadaran, no. 1891, though copied from the 1672 
manuscript, does not contain the Letter even though blank pages were 
left for it. 

Uncertain date: Venice, San Lazzaro, no further details. 

II, Editions 

A. Complete texts of the History or the Letter or both 

1793: Lazaray P‘arpets‘woy arrareal PatmuPiwn, Mekhitarist, 
Venice, 8vo, 317 pages text, index pp. 318-20. Does not contain Letter, 
based on eighteenth-century copies of Matenadaran, no. 1891 of 1774, 
itself a copy of the major manuscript of 1672. 

1807: reimpression of 1793 in 12mo. Does not contain Letter. 

1853: Lazaray P‘arpets‘woy T'uiP at Vahan Ter Mamikoneits\ 
edited by Mkrtich* Emin, Moscow, 8vo, v, 68 pages, pp. 5-31 ff., 34-68 
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text; foreword reprinted in Arshaloys Araratcan (1859), pp. 592-95. Text 
of Letter based on two manuscripts copied at Ejmiatsin in 1829 by Mser 
Zmiwmats‘i and Yovhannes Shakhafunean respectively from the 
manuscript of 1672. All subsequent editions of Lazar’s History publish the 
Letter too. 

1873: Lazaray P‘arpets‘woy PatmuPiwn Hayots‘ ew T'ulP ar 
Vahan Mamikonean, edited by Lewond Alishan, Venice, 24mo, xi ff., pp. 
1-559 History, 561-613 Letter, 614-639 index. Alishan divided the text 
into three natural sections and 100 chapters. 

1891: Same title as 1873, Venice, 8vo, xvii pages ff., pp. 1-630 
History, 631-691 Letter, 692-719 index, basically a reissue of the 1873 
edition. 

1904: Lazaray P‘arpets*woy PatmuPiwn Hayots‘ ew T‘ult‘ at 
Vahan Mamikonean, edited by G. Ter-Mkrtch‘ean and S. Malkhasean, in 
the series Patmagirk‘ Hayots\ vol. 1, book 4 (Tiflis, 1904), pp. i-xvi ff., 1- 
182 History, 183-204 Letter, 205-211 index, two pages of biblical 
citations, one page of printing corrections. The text with critical 
apparatus at the bottom of each page is based on the manuscripts of 1672, 
1774, the fifteenth-century fragment, Matenadaran, no. 4803, and the 
three previously published editions of Venice. The divisions established 
by Alishan were kept. The edition was reviewed (often critically) as 
follows: Handes Amsoreay (1904), pp. 8-9; Sargsean (1905); Biwzandats‘i 
(1911); see Meillet’s remarks (1967 under Minassian); and various 
attitudes brought together by Sanspeur (1977). It is obviously the only 
scholarly edition and must be used together with the new critical editions 
of fragments edited by Dowsett (1976) and Sanspeur (1985). 

1907: Same title as 1904, Lukasean Matenadaran, II, Tiflis, pp. 5- 
402 History, 405-440 Letter, 437-458 index. The same critical text as 
established in the 1904 edition but without the apparatus and widi no 
introduction. However, the typographical corrections Hsted at the back of 
the 1904 edition are incorporated directly in the text. 

1917: Listed by C. Toumanoff in The Cambridge Medieval 
History, 2nd ed., vol. IV, pt. I (Cambric^e, 1966), p. 987, probably 
another reprint of the 1907 version. 

1933: Same title as edition of 1873 and 1904, 4th ed. by Grigor 
Sargsean, Venice, in the series Bntir Matenagirk\ pp. [i] correction [iii-iv] 
forward, 1-594 History, 597-649 Letter, 650-675 index. There is no 
critical apparatus and there are many aberrations in the readings, see 
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Sanspeur (1985). Lazar’s own Introduction to the History as revised by 
Sargsean (1932) is included. 

1973: Lazaray P'aipets'woy T‘ult‘ al' Vahan Mamikonean, 
Haykakan Hamabarhahier, Concordances of Classical Armenian Authors, 
vol. 6, B, edited by Zh. B. T‘osunyan (Erevan, 1973), 136 pp. The 
concordance is based on the 1904 edition. It was apparently originally 
issued in unbound form in 1972. 

1975-1978: Lazaray P‘arpets‘woy PatmuPiwn Hayoc\ Haykakan 
Hamabarbarner, Armenian Concordances, vol. 6, A, edited by A. S. 
Margaryan, Erevan, pt. 1 (1975), pts. 2 and 3 (1978), 349 pp. Apparently 
issued unbound in 1972. The concordance is based on the 1904 edition. 

1979: Ghazar Parpetsi, PatmuPiwn Hayots\ Tiflis, 1904, 
microfiche reproduction. Inter Documentation Co. A.G., Zug, 
Switzerland, 3 fiches. 

1982: Same title as 1904 edition, see entry under B. Ulubabyan 
in the section on translations for complete citation. Accompanying the 
modem translation on facing verso pages is the entire 1904 edition with 
the Letter, but vwthout the critical notes, verso pages for classical text, pp. 
6-449 History, 450-487 Letter. 

B. Fragments and Excerpts 

Only major firagments and excerpted sections will be listed. 

1901: tewond Alishan, Hayapatum, Venice, vol. II, sections 113, 
118, 120, 122, 127, 131-134, 137-8, 142-3, 146, 158, 160-5,167. 

1932: Grigor Sargsean, “P‘arpets‘woy yarajabana ylkuats‘,” 
Bazmavep, vol. 90 (1932), pp. 444-449. A reedition of Lazar’s 
introduction to his own History, it is incorporated in the Venice edition 
of 1933. 

1946: Sntire 5jer Hay grakanutyan, hnaguyn zhamanaknerits‘ 
minch^ev mer brers, an anthology under collective editorship, Erevan, 
4to, pp. 163-170, six selections in classical Armenian from each of the 
three sections. 

1967: Norayr Polaryan (Bogharian), “Noragyut hatvats Lazar 
P‘arpets‘u Hayots' PatmuPean,'’ Banber Matenadarani 8 (1967): 263-274; 
Russian and French summaries, pp. 273-274. Text from Jemsalem 
Patriarchate, Homily MS no. 1 of 1419, folios 720"^-728’'^, representing 
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section I, chap. 9, p. 12,1. 10 to chap. 16, p. 28,1. 1 of the 1904 edition. 
See critical remarks and translation of this text in Sanspeur (1973-4). 

1973: Paruyr Muradyan, Karen Yuzbashyan, “Lazar P‘arpets‘u 
Patmut‘yan norahayt patarika,” Banter Matenackrani 11 (1973): pp. 7-32; 
Russian and French summaries, p. 32, with eight photographic figures. 
The fragment of Lazar’s History, section II, chapter 44, is contained on 
eight parchment pages used as endpapers in the rebinding of manuscript 
A-82, a Manrusmunk‘ of the fourteeenth century in the collection of the 
Oriental Institute in Leningrad. The script is erkat‘agir (uncial) allowing a 
dating to the tenth/eleventh century, though the twelfth has also been 
proposed. The text represents section II, chapter 44, p. 80, U. 33-37, 38, 
to p. 81,11. 5, 7-13, of the 1904 Tiflis edition. 

1974: Paruyr Muradyan, “Hatvats Lazar P'arpets'u 

Patmutyunits‘” Hayagitakan hetazotnt‘yunner, vol. I, Erevan, pp. 194- 
226. The text of the fragment in Homily MS Matenadaran, no. 4803 of 
the fifteenth century, folios 78-85, representing the history of St. Sahak 
and the Vision. The material is incorporated in Sanspeur (1985). 

1976: Charles J. F. Dowsett, “The Newly Discovered Fragment 
of Lazar of P‘arp’s History,” Le Museon 89, fasc. 1-2 (1976): pp. 97-122. 
The tenth/eleventh century fragment of the History (see Muradyan 
[1973] above) is collated with the 1904 ed., pp. 100-103, with a 
translation and elaborate commentary. 

1985: C. L. Sanspeur, “Lazar P‘arpec‘i, Histoire des Armeniens, 
Livre I, Par. 12, p. 19, 1. 12 - Livre I, Par. 16, p. 28, I. 13. NouveUe 
edition critique,” Armenian Studies/Etudes Armeniennes: In Memoiiam 
Haig Berberian, ed. Dickran Kouymjian (Lisbon, 1985), pp. 727-764. A 
new critical text based on the original editions and the newly recovered 
material from the Homilies devoted to St. Sahak. The Armenian text is 
accompanied by a commentary, a stemma of the manuscript tradition, and 
French translation. The article was written in 1979. 

C. Fragments in Ancient Georgian of the Vision of St. 

Sahak 

1922-23: Leon Melik‘set-Begi, “K‘art‘uli versia Sahak Part‘els 
cinascarmetqvelebisa” [The Georgian Version of the Prophecy of Sahak 
Part‘ew], Tp\ Un. Moambe [Bulletin of the University of Tbilisi] II, pp. 
200-221; c£ Muradyan (1974), p. 203. 
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1944: Ilia Abuladze, “K‘art‘uli da somxuri literatumli urt‘iert‘oba 
IX-X ss-§i” [Armenian-Georgian Literary Relations of the IXth-Xth 
Centuries], Tbilisi, pp. 0143-0149, 80-84; cf. Muradyan (1974), p. 203, 
n. 5, who is planning to make this Georgian material available. 

III. Translations of the History or the Letter or both 

A. Into Modem Armenian 

1868: Lazar P‘ 2 rpets‘u grats translated by Mik‘ayel 

Nalbandean, St. Petersburg, 8vo, xxiii pp., biography, pp. 1-3 Lazar’s 
foreword to the Letter, 4-22 the Letter, 23-74 commentary on the 
translation, 75-84 additions. The original manuscript is in Erevan, 
Museum of Art, Nalbandean Archive, no. 10-1(9)-1863. 

1895: Lazar P‘aipets‘u Hayots' PatmuPiwns ew Vaban 
Manikoneanin grats PuiPo, translated by Minas Ter-Petrosean, 
Alexandropol, 8vo, xii, pp. 1-435 text, 437-509 notes, 511-522 index of 
proper names. Reviews: Mshak (1896), p. 18; Nor Dar (1896), p. 105; 
Luma (1896), 2, pp, 309-328; B. Sargsean, Bazmavep (1905), pp. 52-62, 
129-133. 

1982: Lazar Parpetsi Hayots‘ PatmuPyun, T‘ult‘ Vahan 
Mamikonyanin, translated with notes by Bagrat Ulubabyan, Erevan, pp. 
6-449 History, 450-487 Letter, 488-520 notes, 521-529 index, 530-537 
contents. Classical Armenian on verso and translation in Modem Eastern 
Armenian on recto pages. Review: Petros Bediryan, Ejmiatsin (1982), 

nos. 11-12, pp. 50-57. 

B. French 

1843: Abrege de la vie politique et guerriere du prince Vahan le 
Mamigonien, heros d'Armenie au siecle. (Ecrit pour completer 
I’histoire du soulevement de rArmenie chretienne par Elysee vartapet, 
translated by G. Kabaragy Garabed, Paris, 8vo, 48 pages; V. Langlois 
(1869) adds “Tirage a part . . . traduit liberalement en fran^ais ... 
continuation de I’Histoire d’Elisee par Lazare de Pharbe,” pp. 251-296, 

A 

the citations probably referring to Gregoire Kabardgy Karapet, Elisee 
vardapet ... , etc. (Paris, 1844), 8vo, ix, 358 pp.; a partial translation of 
section III of the History of Lazar. 
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1869: “Lazare de Pharpe. Histoire d’Armenie,” translated by 
Samuel Kesarian, in Victor Langlois, Collection des historiens anciens et 
modemes de VArmenie, Paris, vol. II, pp. 255-368, pp. 255-257 introd. 
by Langlois, text with notes, 367-8 additional note. There is 

only the text of the iTistoiy which is divided into 86 chapters. 

1973-74: Sanspeur, see entry under general bibliography. 

1985: Sanspeur, see entry under editions. 

C. English 

1976: Dowsett, see entry under editions. 

1982: “Appendix; The Armenian War According to Lazar 
Parpetsi,” in Eiishe, History ofVarchn and the Armenian War, translated 
with a commentary by Robert W. Thomson (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1982), pp. 251-327, which contains the translation of 
section 11, chapter 20, p. 39, to section III, chapter 61, p. 110 of the 1904 
edition, thus the entire account of the war of Vardan as found in Lazar. 

1985: Ghazar P‘arpecTs History of the Armenians, translated by 
Robert Bedrosian, New York; Sources of the Armenian Tradition, 
bound photocopy of a typescript, pp. [i-v] introduction, 1-356 text; the 
Letter is not included. 

1991: The History of Lazar P‘arpec‘i, translated by Robert W. 
Thomson. Atlanta: Scholars Press, pp. vii-x, preface and abbreviations, 3- 
31 introduction, 33-245 History, 247-266 Letter, 267-275 appendix, 
277-282, bibliography 283-304, indexes of personal and geographical 
names, technical terms, scriptural quotations. This supersedes all earlier 
translation in any language. Footnotes in the text provide Thomson’s 
usual meticulous textual and historical commentairies and elucidations. 


D. Georgian 

1962: L. G. Janashyan has translated into Georgian those sections 
in Lazar pertaining to Georgia; further details are not available. 
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E. Italian 

An Italian translation was prepared by a Mekhitarist father, but 
never published; see Langlois (1869), II, p. 257, and M. Miansarof (1874- 
1876), p. 521. 

IV. General Bibliography 

Only major references are given in the bibliography, except for 
books or articles of historical interest. General histories—M. Ormanian, 
R. Grousset, H. Manadian, etc.—^with sections covering the same period 
as Lazar and based on his History are omitted. However, some important 
studies on the Elishg-Lazar question are listed. Often prefaces or 
introductions to texts and editions contain general information, therefore, 
many of them have been cross-referenced here. 

1784-1786: Mikaygl Ch‘amch‘ean, Patmut‘iwn Hayot$\ 3 vols., Venice, 
San Lazzaro. This first modem history contains excerpts firom Lazar, 
see especially vol. I, pp. 14, 540, 785-792, and II, p. 217. 

1823-1836: Charles Lebeau, Histoire da Bas-Empire, nouveUe edition, 
revue entierement, corrigee et augmentee d’apres les historiens 
orientaux par M. de Saint-Martin, Paris, 8vo, 21 vols. Saint-Martin, 
who knew Armenian well, used large extracts firom Lazar. 

1829: Placido Sukias Somal, Quadio della Storia Letteraria de Armenia, 
Venice, p, 33. 

1836: Carl Friedrich Neumann, Versuch einer Geschichte der 
Armenische Literatar, nach den Werken den Mechitaristen Eei 
bearbeitet, Leipzig, pp. 70-1. 

1849-1851: M. F. Brosset, Rapports sur an voyage archeologique dans la 
Georgie et dans rArmenie execute en 1847-1848, 3 vok., St. 
Petersburg, vol. II, p. 45, for manuscripts. 

1853: Emin, see entry under editions. 

1865: G. Zarhbanalean, Histoire litteraire de rArmenie ancienne, Venice, 
12mo, in Armenian, pp. 280 ft"., see entry under 1897 for revised 
edition. 

1868: M. Nalbandean, see entry under translations. 

1869: Kesarian-Langlois, see entry under translations. 

1874-1876: M. Miansarof, Bibliographia Caucasia et Transcaucasia, vol. 
I, St. Petersburg, reprint Amsterdam, 1967, p. 521 on Lazar, 
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1880: Norayr Biwzandats^i, Haykakm patak^nnut'ezn, Constantinople, 
pp. 79-85. 

1883: Grigor Khalat‘eants‘, Lazar Parpetsi ew gortzk‘ norin, patmakan ew 
grakan k'nnuPiwn, Moscow, 130 pp.; the first major monograph on 
Lazar. On pp. 51-91 he develops the thesis that Elishe and Movses 
Khorenats‘i were sources for Parpetsi. 

1887: N. Biwzandats'i, K‘nnaser, fasc. 11, Stockholm. 

1887: “Ditolut‘iwn ma,” Handes Amsoreay, no. 5, col. 72, no. 11, col. 
166. 

1890: Lewond Alishan, Ayrarat^ Venice, pp. 158, 174, 208. 

1891: F. Muller, “Gazar Pharpetshi und Koriun,” WZKM^ V, pp. 36- 
38, Armenian translation, Handes Amsoreay, col. 178. 

1892:1. YaruLiwnean, Hayots‘ girj, Tiflis, pp. 203- 235. 

1895: A. Garagashean, K^nnakan patmuPiwn Hayots\ III, Tiflis, pp. 104- 
108. 

1895: Grigor Tgr-Polosean, “Elishei Patmut‘ean albiwra,” Handes Amsb- 
reay, cols. 20-23, 58-61, 110-113. 

1896: N. Biwzandatsh, “L. P‘. PatmuPean Hayots‘ yatajaban,” Lumay, II, 
pp. 309-328. 

1896: Kiwlgserean, see entry under 1909. 

1896: V. Hats‘uni, “Khorhrdutsut‘iwnk‘ Elishe Patmut‘ean vray,” 
Bazmavep. 

1896: G. Ter-Polosean, “NkatoluPiwnner Elishei Patmut‘ean veraber- 
eal,” Handes Amsoreay, cols. 129, 168, 197, 302 ff. 

1897: Garegin Zarbhanalean, Haykakan bin dpruPean patmuPiwn (IV- 
XIII dor), 3rd edition, Venice, pp. 391-406, see entry under 1865. 

1898: “L. P‘arpets‘u ew M. Khorenats‘u mgk alers,” Biwrakn, p. 559. 

1899: Suk‘ias Paronean, “Lazaray P‘arpets‘woy PatmuPean Hayots‘ yataj- 
abarm uBagreal handerdz tesut‘eamb m3 krkin yatajabanits‘ vray,” 
Banaser, pp. 267-279. 

1900-01: L. Alishan, Hayapatum, 2 vols., Venice, vol. I, section 21, 
“Lazar Parpetsi,” pp. 60-64, for excerpts from vol. II, see entry 
under editions. 

1901: Galust Ter-Mkrtch‘ean, “Lazar P‘arpets‘u dzetagrera,” Ararat, 
Nov.-Dee., pp. 542-549, the basic study on the manuscript 
tradition, the major findings of which are included in the 
introduction to the 1904 edition. 
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1903: S. Malkhaseants‘, “UlagrutHwnner L. P‘arpets‘u Patmut‘ean ew 
Handes hayagitut'em (Zeitschrift £ir Armenische Philogie), 
Marburg, vol. II, fasc. 3, pp. 226- 233. 

1903: “Lazar ew Babgen,” Lumay6, p. 224. 

1904: Ter-Mkrtch‘ean and Malkhasean, see entry under editions; 
introduction fundamental to the study of Lazar; the edition being 
reprinted in this volume. 

1905: B. Sargisean, “Erku khosk‘ L. P‘arpets‘woy nor trpagrut'ean at 
t‘iw,” Bazmavep, pp. 52-62, 129-133, claims (p. 61) that there are 
erkaPagir fragments of Lazar’s History, twelve small pages, probably 
of the twelfth century, preserved in a manuscript of ShnorhaH in 
Venice, corresponding to pp. 48-54, 61-2, of the 1904 edition with 
some variants. 

1906: G. Ter-Polosean, “Elishei k‘nnakan usumnasirut'ean,” Handes 
Amsoreay, cols. 219-221. 

1908: S. Malkhaseants‘, Das3nt‘ats‘ hayots* matenagruPean patmuPean, 
Tiflis. 

1909: Babgen Kiwleserean, Elishe, k‘nnakan usumnasiruPiwn, Vienna, 
text written in 1896, pp. 162-63 on Lazar; Kiwleserean clearly 
suggests that Elishe followed Lazar in his account of the War of 
Vardan. 

1909-12: Arsen Lazaros Lazikean, Haykakan nor matenagitut‘iwn ew 
hanragitaran Hay keank'i, Venice, vol. I, “L. P‘.,” cols. 1627-1641. 

1910: P. Peeters, Bibliotheca Hagiograpbia Orientahs (Brussels, 1910), 
no. 547, p. 122, on St. Sahak’s vision. 

1911: N. Biwzandats'i, “K‘nnut‘iwn Malkhasean hratarakut‘eants‘ 
Agat‘angelosi ew Lazaray P‘arpets‘woy,” Yushardzan/Huschardzan, 
Vienna, pp. 173-74, many dropped words in the editions and 
philological errors. 

1927: H. Oshagan, see entry under Vartanank* ew Vahaneank* (1984). 

1929: P. Peeters, “Pour THistoire des origines de I’alphabet armenien,” 
Kevue des Etudes Armeniennes IX, pp. 203-237, reprinted in idem, 
Kecherches d’histoire et de philologie orientales, vol, I (Brussels, 
1951), pp. 171-207; calls for a new critical text of Lazar. 

1930: G. Nahapetean, “Ullagrut‘iwnk‘ Lazaray P‘arpec‘woy Hayoc‘ 
Patmuriean,” Bazmavep 87, pp. 406-7. 

1932: G. Sargsean, see entry under editions, 

1932: Akinean, see entry under 1960. 
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1935: Nerses Akinean, “Patmakan albiwmer3 380-450 shrjani hamar,” 
HandSs Amsbreay 49, cols. 454-460; denies the authenticity of the 
entire first section of Lazar’s History. 

1935- 36: P. Esapalean, “HayerSn awetarannem skzbnaki harts‘3 ew 
Agafangelosi u Lazar P‘arpets‘u koch'umnera,” Handts Amsbreay 
49 (1935), cols. 571-596, vol. 50 (1936), cols. 22-40, 185-195, 
338-348. 

1936: Akinean, see entry under 1960. 

1936- 37: N. Akinean, “K‘nnut‘iwn tesleann S. Sahakay,” Handes Ainsb- 
reay 50, cols. 467 ff., vol. 51 (1937), cols. 5 ff.; Akinean claims that 
Sahak’s vision was interpolated into the text of Lazar at the 
beginning of the eighth century. 

1944: Manuk Abelian, Hayots* hin grakakudean patmut‘yun, 2 vols., 
Erevan, reprint Beirut, 1955 and 1968, vol. I, pp. 327-360 on Lazar, 
pp. 314-316 on the Letter, reprint in idem, Erker, vol. Ill (Erevan, 
1968), pp. 343-376. The section is broadly biographical and 
narrative with little on the historigraphical questions. 

1946: E. G. Ter-Minasyan, “Elishei Vardanants‘ Patmut‘yun ev nra 
k'nnadatnera,” Vardanants‘ patmut‘yan, Erevan, pp. 5-95, reprinted 
in idem, Patma-Banasirakan hetazotutyunner (Erevan, 1971), pp. 
119-198. 

1946: H. Achatyan, Hayots‘ andznanunneri bataran, vol. Ill, Erevan, no. 
7, p. 116 for Lazar. 

1947: Leo, Hayots‘ patmut‘yun, vol. II, Erevan, p. 139, reprinted in 
idem, Erkeri zholovatsu, vol II (Erevan, 1967), see recent reprint of 
section on Nuarsak in Vartanank and Vahanank (1984). 

1948: A. Surmelean, Mayr ts‘uts‘ak Hayeren jetagrats Erus^^emi Srbots‘ 
Yakobeants" Vank% vol I, Venice no. 1, pp. 3-50, describes in 
detail the Homily of 1419 published by Polarean (1967). 

1948: N. Akinean, Tesil 5. Sahakay. Matenagrakan-patmakan 
k‘rmut‘iwnd, Vienna, suggests the whole of section I is a later 
addition. 

1948: Gerard Garitte, “La Vision de S. Sakak,” Le Museon LXXI, nos. 
3-4, pp. 255-278, finds Akinean’s radical views dangerous and warns 
against tampering too much with the text. 

1950: S. Lyonnet, Les origines de la Version armSnienne et le 
Diatessaron, p. 97, states that the text of Lazar as we have it has had 
considerable additions and changes. 
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1958; G. Garitte, “La vision de S. Sahak en grec,” Le Museon 71, pp. 
225-275. 

1959: Atak‘el Atak'elyan, Hay zbolovrdi mtavor mshakuyt'i zargats‘man 
patmut‘ean, Erevan, vol. I, pp. 454-456 on Lazar. 

1960: N. Akinean, Etishc vardapet ew iwr Patmut‘iwn Hayots\ vol. Ill, 
Vienna, the last of the volumes of his massive work on the question 
of Ehshg and Lazar too; vol. I (1932), vol. II (1936). 

1960: E. G. Ter-Minasyan “Veijin angam N. Akinyann ev Elishei 
■Vardanants* Patmut‘yan3” Banter Matenadarani, vol. 5, pp. 527- 
533, reprint in idem (1971, see entry under 1946), pp. 199-208. 

1962: C. J. F. Dowsett, “Armenian Historiography,” B. Lewis and R. M. 
Holt, Historians of the Middle East, Oxford, pp. 259-268, on Lazar, 
pp. 260-61, 263-65. 

1962: Z. E. Harut‘ytmyan, Lazar Parpetsi, in the series Hay matenagirner, 
Erevan, 88 pages, mostly biographical and narrative. 

1963: Joseph Muyldermans, “rHistoriographie armenienne,” Le Museon 
LXXVI, pp. 109-144, on Lazar, pp. 125-26, 129-130, 137; tacitly 
accepts that both Khorenatsi and Elishe have come after Lazar, p. 
126. 

1965: O. Eganyan, A. Zeyfunyan, P. Antabyan, Ts‘uts‘ak jetagrats‘ 
Mashtots anvan Matenadaran, Erevan, vol. I (1965), II (1970), short 
notices on aU Erevan manuscripts cited in manuscript section. 

1967: N. Polaryan, see entry under text fragments. 

1967: M. Minassian, “Remarques inedites de Meillet sur les textes des 
historiens armeniens, Lazar de P‘arpi et EHsee,” Kevue des Etudes 
Armenieimes IV, pp. 37-48, on problems with readings in Lazar, pp. 
38-40. 

1972: N. Akinean and Polos Ter-Polosean, “Matenagrakan 
hetazotut‘iwnner, Lazar Parpetsi,” Handes Amsoreay 86, cols. 141- 
154, 257-272. 

1973: Muradyan and Yuzbashyan, see entry under edition fragments. 

1973-74: Clotaire Sanspeur, “Le fragment de I’Histoire de Lazare P'arpi 

✓ 

retrouve dans le ms. 1 de Jerusalem,” Revue des Etudes 
Armeniermes, vol. X, pp. 83-109, translation of the Jerusalem 
fragment on pp. 91-109. Points out the passages from Koriwn used 
by Lazar and stresses that the fragment’s title does not contain Lazar’s 
name. 

1974: Muradyan, see entry under editions, fragments. 
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1974: C. Sanspeur, “Trois sources byzantines de r“Histoire des 
Armeniens” de Lazare de P‘arpi,” Byzantion, pp. 440-448. 

1975: Robert W. Thomson, “The Fathers in Early Armenian Literature,” 
Stadia Patiisdca, ed. E. Livingston, Berlin, pp. 457-470, on Lazar, 
pp. 460, 468-9. 

1975-6: C. Sanspeur, “L’Armenie au temps de Peroz,” Revue des Etudes 
Aimeniennes 11, pp. 83-172. 

1976: C. Dowsett, see entry under editions, fragments. 

1977: C. Sanspeur, “A travers la tradition textueUe de I’Histoire des 
Armeniens de Lazare de P‘arpi,” Revue des Etudes Aimeniennes, 
vol. XII, pp. 85-99 with a stemma of manuscripts. 

1977: M. van Esbroeck et U. Zanetti, “Le manuscrit Erevan 993. 

✓ 

Inventaire des pieces,” Revue des Etudes Armeniennes XII, pp. 
123-167, see pp. 139-140, nos. 127-131, folios 222-225^, for the 
section on Sahak’s vision. 

1978: R. W. Thomson, Moses Khoienats% History of the Armenians, 
translation with commentary (Cambridge: Harvard University Press), 
pp. 39-51, and passim for Lazar; according to Thomson, Movses 
depends on Lazar for the sections on the invention of the alphabet 
and the partition of Armenia in 387. 

1979: G. Ter-Mkrtch‘yan, Hayagitakan usumnasirutyun, Erevan, section 
on the manuscripts of Lazar Parpetsi. 

1979: S. T. Melik‘-Bakhshyan, Hayots‘ patmut‘yan albyuragitufyun, 
Erevan. 

1980: P. Muradyan, “Lazar P‘arpets‘u mi tehkut‘yan patma-mshakut‘ayin 
nshanakut‘yun9,” Ejmiatsin 1, pp. 54-57. 

1980: A. Dolukhanyan, “Mik‘ayel Nalbandyana ev Lazar P‘arpets‘u 
T‘uit‘d,'’ Banber Erevani Hamakarani 3, pp. 142-145 with Russian 
summary. 

1980: C. Sanspeur, “Note sur Fedirion du fragment de FHistoire de 
Lazare de P‘arpi decouvert dans le MS A82 de Leningrad,” Handes 
Amsoreay 94, cols. 13-22. 

1981: S. Melik'-Bakhshyan, “Lazar Parpetsi,” Haykakan Sovetakan 
Hanragitaran, vol. VII, pp. 19-20. 

1982: Robert Thomson, Ehshe, see entry under translations; in addition 
to the translation of section II, Lazar’s relationship to Ehshe is 
discussed on pp. 3-9, 13, 23, 26-29, 48, 50-1. 
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1983: Robert Bedrosian, “The Sparapetnt'iwn in Armenia in the Fourth 
and Fifth Centuries,” Armenian Keview 36, no. 2, pp. 6-46; the 
section “Lazar P‘arpec‘i‘s History of Armenia” pp. 23-41, is replete 
with very suggestive material. 

1984: R. Bedrosian, Dayeakufiwn in Ancient Armenia,” Armenian 
Review 37, no. 2, pp. 23-47, section III “Ghazar Parpetsi,” pp. 35- 
41. 

1984: Vardanank' ew Vahaneank‘, Vartanank and Vahanank, 451-484 
(New York: Diocese of the Armenian Church of America), i, 72, 
[xix] pp., a series of original articles and reprints, the most interesting 
for Lazar are James R. Russell, “Armenia in the Parthian and 
Sasanian Periods: The War of Vardan,” pp. 1-14; James Etmekjian, 
“Ghazar Parbetsi,” pp. 31-35; Krikor H. Maksoudian, “The Treaty 
of Nuarsak,” pp. 37-41 (apparently previously printed in Avarair)-, 
Yakob Oshakan [Hagop Oshagan], “Lazar Parpetsi,” pp. 51-59, 
originally published in Bndardzak Tarets‘oyts‘ S. P‘rkich‘ Azgayin 
Hiwandanotsi (1927), part of his Uruagidz Hay matenagrufean 
patmufean; Leo, “Nuarsaki paymanadrut‘iwna,” pp. 65-67, 
reprinted from Erkeri zholovatsa, vol. TI, Erevan, 1967. 

1984: Thomas J. Samuelian, The Treaty ofNvarsag, Prelacy Educational 
Series, pamphlet no. 7, New York, N.Y. 

1985: C. Sanspeur, see entry under editions, fragments. 

1989: K. N. Yuzbashian, Ot Avarairskoi hitvy k soglasheniiu v Nuarsake, 
Erevan. 
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